Parliamentary Government in England
South African conflict they accepted all the assumptions
of imperialism as valid. They believed that there was no
way to power save through the ballot-box; they sought
the permeation of existing political parties rather than the
creation of a separate political party of their own. Even if
their principles were to win a majority in the House of
Commons, they were convinced that they could not be
put into action without the consent of the other side.
Fabians entered the pre-war Liberal and Conservative
Parties in the same way that some of them attached
themselves to the pre-war Labour Party.
The significance of this philosophy can be seen in the
position of that pre-war Labour Party. It was founded in
1900 by the trade unions not on the basis of any general
doctrine, but simply to secure more adequate trade union
representation in the House of Commons; it owed its
first great victories again not to any general doctrine, but
to the threat to the safety of the trade union movement
implied in the Taff Vale decision of 1901* From 1906 to
1914 it was a Radical branch of the Liberal Party, asking,
indeed, wider concessions from capitalism than the older
parties were prepared to give, but not differing in ulti-
mate principle from Radicals like Mr. Lloyd George. It
is known, indeed, that as late as 1911 the latter was
thinking of a reconstructed Liberal Government in which
membets of the Labour Party would take their place;
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was in favour of nego-
tiating with him to that end. Some sentences of Sir Austen
Chamberlain, moreover, suggest that in that year a
Government of all parties was at least a possibility, partly
to deal with the menace of German militarism, and partly
to solve certain difficult questions, like the House of
Lords and Ulster, which no single party was believed to
be capable of handling alone.
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